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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE. 

I. 

"DEFORE giving an account of French philosophy at the 
J-^ present day, it will be necessary to describe the material 
organization of philosophy in France, and the conditions under 
which it is developed. 

These conditions are most important, for a science only pros- 
pers in a favorable milieu. A few superior or highly culti- 
vated minds are not enough to support it. The example of the 
physical sciences in antiquity is characteristic in this respect. 
Thoughts only develop and bear fruit when they have the un- 
conscious cooperation of an interested public. One may admit, 
without being unreasonable or mysterious, that the scientist and 
philosopher need favorable institutions and customs, in order to 
create a vital work. Something in their environment, spreading 
through the thousand little intellectual movements of daily life, 
must foster and nourish it. These influences are sometimes con- 
scious; but they are oftener unconscious, and perhaps for this 
reason so much the more active. 

French philosophy is very largely represented by men who 
occupy, or who have occupied, an official teaching position. 
In the great majority of cases, there is no difference between 
the savant 'who forms the science and the professor who com- 
municates it. There are no ' benefices ' connected with phi- 
losophy. There is nothing which corresponds to the laboratory 
of research for the physician, distinct from the teaching labora- 
tory. By way of compensation, and perhaps even as a result of 
this condition, France is one of the countries where philosophy 
is most taught, and where, consequently, the people as a whole 
receive most amply a philosophical education. The course of 
study called ' secondary ' is requii-ed for all the liberal profes- 
sions. It is also pursued by a great many young men who in- 
tend to engage in commerce or manufactures, when the financial 
condition of their family allows them to take a complete course 
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of Study. We must add to the above classes a great number of 
children from poor families, who are educated gratuitously by 
the State when they have shown any remarkable ability. Now, 
this course of study is terminated by two classes, one of which 
bears the name ' Philosophy,' and requires eight and a half hours 
weekly to be devoted to philosophical encyclopaedia, in addition to 
written exercises and essays. It is attended by future doctors, 
advocates, professors, administrators, and lawyers, as well as by 
the mass of those who have not yet definitely determined their 
vocation. The other class is called ' Elementary Mathematics,' 
and is attended by future officers or engineers, and sometimes by 
future professors of the exact sciences.' And although the 
physical sciences, algebra, and geometry, occupy the largest 
place in this course, it also requires three hours a week of logic, 
the methodology of the sciences, and ethics.^ 

The secondary instruction of young girls comprises a course 
in ethics in the fourth year, and a course in ' psychology applied 
to ethics and education ' in the fifth year. The Normal School 
at Sevres (Seine), where the future women-professors for young 
ladies' colleges are trained, requires a weekly course in ethics 
and psychology during each of the three years that the students 
spend there. 

In the Universities, the importance attached to philosophical 
instruction is very unequal, and naturally varies with the teach- 
ers. Each university always has at least one chair, though much 
more prominence is given to the subject in some than in others. 
At Paris, we find the following chairs : General Philosophy, 
History of Ancient Philosophy, History of Modern Philosophy, 
Philosophy and Psychology, Experimental Psychology, Science 
of Education, and History of Social Economy. All these courses 
are public, that is to say, open to all who are interested in them 

' But the general opinion of the instructing body is, that as a preparation for teach- 
ing, even teaching mathematics, the class in ' Philosophy ' gives a much better 
preparation. 

2 In the appendix at the end of this article, may be seen the philosophical pro- 
gram of these two courses of study, as it was recently revised and prescribed by the 
order of the Minister of Public Instruction on May 31, 1902, and to be enforced at 
the final examinations of the secondary studies (Baccalaureate) in July, 1905. 
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without any formality. Some additional, complementary courses 
for preparing for the examinations are restricted to the students. 
These are Ethics, Logic and Methodology, History of Philos- 
ophy, and Conferences for Practical Work (dissertations and 
readings given by the students). 

With the University are affiliated in matters which concern phi- 
losophy : (i) The College of Fraitce, with three chairs: Modern 
Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, and Social Science ; the 
chair of Ancient Philosophy has just been abolished, and it has 
been decided to establish in its place another chair whose title will 
be National History and Antiquities ; (2) the Normal School (a 
pedagogical seminary for secondary and higher teaching), which 
has heretofore had two independent courses, one in dogmatic 
philosophy and the other in the history of philosophy. But this 
famous institution is at present undergoing a thorough reorgani- 
zation, which will gradually be effected in the course of three 
years, and which will result in abolishing the useless repetition of 
a part of the teaching which is given there as well as at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. I shall give an account of the results obtained as 
soon as they have been worked out and definitely established; (3) 
two laboratories of psychology, one at the St. Anne Asylum, 
which belongs to the Faculty of Medicine, the other at the Sor- 
bonne, but independent of the University ; (4) a School of Ethics, 
dependent upon the School of Advanced Social Studies (a private 
establishment) ; (5) a Catholic Institution of higher teaching where 
are given (by a single professor) a course in dogmatic philosophy 
and a course in the history of philosophy. 

The other French universities which support several profes- 
sors or masters of philosophical conferences, are, in the first 
rank, Bordeaux and Lyon (three courses) ; then Montpellier, 
Toulouse, and Rennes (two courses).' 

Finally, to conclude the discussion of these preliminary ques- 
tions of organization, the philosophical examinations and diplomas 
are three in number : (i) The license (the ancient liccntia docendi'), 
which is obtained, on an average, at the end of two years of higher 

'A detailed list of the philosophical courses of the French universities will be 
found in the Revtie de Metaphysique et de Morale, September, 1904. 
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studies, but only permits the most modest functions of secondary 
teaching ; (2) the examination for the degree of Fellow, which is 
the real teaching diploma, conferring the right to become a 
professor in a college ; (3) the doctorate which is required for 
all the offices of higher teaching. It consists of the composi- 
tion of two theses by the candidate, that is to say, of two origi- 
nal works, and in the public discussion of these theses. The 
philosophical works presented as theses for the doctorate in 
recent years have generally been of considerable amplitude and 
extent. Some are works of great value. But the criticism is 
brought against them, that they are much too general in charac- 
ter, and that they almost always aspire to give a complete philo- 
sophical system, instead of limiting themselves to the study of a 
definite question, which might lead to positive results and serve 
as a basis for further progress. 

The license is conferred by all the universities. The same is 
true of the doctorate ; but the standard of the theses at the Uni- 
versity of Paris is so high that practically they are the only ones 
that count. The degree of Fellow is conferred by a special 
jury, of somewhat variable composition, on which are generally 
represented the Minister of Public Instruction, the Sorbonne, 
the Normal School, the universities of the departments, and the 
colleges of Paris. The terms on which the degree is conferred 
will be somewhat modified during the coming year. I will give 
an account of it later. 

II. 

Let us no longer consider the external aspect of French philo- 
sophical studies, but their internal life. An active revival has 
for some years been apparent in philosophy. Its dominant 
characteristics appear to me to be the substitution of the scien- 
tific ideal for the ancient artistic ideal, and that of collective for 
individual work. 

During the first years of the Republic a new spirit began to 
displace the ancient literary and oratorical conceptions of the 
Eclectic School, which had temporarily overshadowed the much 
more profound tendencies of Positivism and Criticism. Taine 
had just published Lintelligence. In 1872 Renouvier founded 
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La critique philosophique, which continued to appear until 1889.' 
In 1875 M. Ribot issued the first number of the Revue philoso- 
phique. It was designed from the first to be the very original 
organ of a strictly scientific psychology, which, however, did not 
seek to separate from philosophy, but rather to impart to it, at 
all points where they came into contact, the character of substan- 
tial knowledge which it sought itself to realize. Next in order, 
in 1 892, the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale made its appear- 
ance under the editorship of M. Xavier Leon. Its founders were 
nearly all students of M. Darlu, a wise master, who had himself 
written little, but whose influence on the present generation of 
philosophical thinkers has been and continues to be profound. 
The motto of the new Review was faith in the spirit, a distrust 
of the idle agnosticism which is always ready to place arbitrary 
limits to thought. This journal has continued to be a very active 
center of research and speculation. In 1897 M. Durkheim pub- 
lished the first Annee sociologique, which is now in its seventh 
volume. More than any other contemporary philosopher, M. 
Durkheim is the head of a school. The group which he directs 
with so much learning and authority, is perhaps the best example 
of the two characteristic tendencies which I pointed out at the 
beginning of this article. It is an objective philosophy par excel- 
lence, not disdaining to occupy itself with the price of coal, or 
with the details of ethnographical investigations. It is a philosophy 
which sets out from realities, which scrupulously examines facts, 
following the exact methods of history and the natural sciences, 
without allowing any place to mere fantasy or arbitrary opinion. 
He has made Gliscit intellectus humanus his own, and his Regies 
de la methode sociologique recalls sometimes, even in the detail of 
the formulas, the precepts by which Bacon brings the mind into 
contact with facts. The work of M. Durkheim and his associates 
is collective, not indeed in the manner of the ancient schools of 
philosophy, where the prescribed dogma was transmitted from 

1 This journal was proceeded by V annee philosophique, which was published during 
1868 and 1869 under the editorship of M. Renouvier. It was then interrupted by 
the Franco-Prussian war and did not again appear until 1890, since which time it 
has regularly appeared, first under the direction of M. Renouvier, and afterwards 
under that of his collaborator and assistant, M. F. Pillon. 
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one leader to his successor, still less is it collective as in certain 
modern schools, — French Eclecticism, for example, — where 
each one plays his variation upon the fundamental theme, inter- 
ested only in having his turn at solo, and in preserving at the 
same time, in his relation to the whole, the fundamental laws of 
harmony. The school of M. Durkheim is not a school in any of 
these senses. It is, so to speak, a well-organized workshop where 
the work is divided according to some principle, and where each 
one, before undertaking a piece of work, sees that it is useful and 
that it can be coordinated with that of his neighbor. Furthermore, 
what is really new in this movement, — the demand for exact in- 
formation and for investigations of a positive character, — does 
not by any means exclude the strictly philosophical interest. M. 
Durkheim is not a man to collect statistics for the sake of filling 
books with them ; he sees in the precise establishment of a fact 
the condition of a systematic thought. All the detailed work 
which he plans and directs and distributes among his collabora- 
tors has its raison d'etre in the general ideas which he hopes 
some day to establish as indisputable, and which people, not 
without disdain, call a metaphysics. But here as elsewhere we 
shall have another example of that transposition of metaphysical 
into experimental problems, of which the history of modern 
philosophy shows such curious examples. It is, perhaps, because 
of that, and because of the hypotheses which are seen to be in 
course of verification in this work, that it has influenced so greatly 
the younger generation. 

M. Levy-Bruhl, in a recent work, said that M. Durkheim 
was the veritable successor of Auguste Comte. It is to be re- 
marked in any case, that the movement which restored to honor 
the author of the Positive Philosophy, was completely parallel 
to the development of this new spirit. Although the Cours was 
published between the years 1830 and 1844, a few years ago it 
was oiily known to a small number of the faithful. It suddenly 
revived, and apparently became extremely popular. Let me 
relate an anecdote in this connection, which seems to me char- 
acteristic. The centenary of the birth of Auguste Comte was 
celebrated on January 18, 1898, a fete organized by the little 
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church in Monsieur le Prince Street, and exclusively ' positiv- 
ist ' in the strictest sense of the word. Of all the professors of 
philosophy of Paris, only one was present, — the writer of this 
article. There was no representation or official participation. 
Discourses were given in the name of positivism by MM. Pierre 
Laffitte and Keufer, by Ahmed Riza in the name of the liberal 
Ottomans, by Augustin Aragon in the name of Mexico, and 
by Paul Descours in the name of the Societies of London and 
Manchester. The University, the Ministry, and the Institute 
ignored this ceremony. Four years later, all was changed : in 
May, 1902, the bust of Auguste Comte was set up in the square 
of the Sorbonne. The President of the Republic, the President 
of the Council, the Senate, and Parliament were represented 
there. A member of the Government made the opening ad- 
dress. A crowd of professors and philosophical writers took 
part in this meeting and in the ' international homage ' which 
was paid to the great philosopher in the afternoon. In the same 
period, a veritable efflorescence of works and articles on Auguste 
Comte have made their appearance. La sociologie d' Auguste 
Comte summarized by Rigolage (1897); a new edition of Dis- 
cours sur l' esprit positif (1898); Levy-Bruhl, Lettres de Stuart 
Mill et d' Auguste Comte (1898); La philosophie d'Atiguste 
Comte (1900), by the same author; Belot, Idee et methode de la 
philosophie scie7itifiqtie chez Auguste Comte (Congress of Philos- 
ophy, 1900); G. Milhaud, Sur la philosophie scientijiquc d' Au- 
guste Comte (Congress of the History of the Sciences, 1 900) ; 
Alengry, Essai historique et critique sur la sociologie d' Auguste 
Comte (1900); G. Dumas, L'etat mental d'Atigtcste Comte 
(Revue philosophique, 1902) ; St. Simon pere du positivisme 
(^Ibid., 1904); and still other publications on the same subject 
are announced. 

This renaissance of positivism is an indication of the contem- 
porary movement which seeks for certainty through experimental 
(though not necessarily empirical) means. However different 
the recent work of M. Levy-Bruhl on La morale et la science des 
moeurs is from that of M. Rauh on L exph'ience morale to one 
who considers their general standpoint, they are nevertheless 
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both imbued with profound respect for the facts discovered by 
observation, and with a feehng for reality which restrains and 
limits subjective fancies, as well as with a complete scepticism 
regarding unchanging intuitions, from which formerly all phil- 
osophy took its rise. If Bossuet or even Cousin could return to 
read them he would find many striking resemblances between 
these books. 

This truly modern attitude of mind differs, however, in certain 
very important characteristics from pure Comtean orthodoxy. 
This difference manifests itself outwardly by the fact that the little 
church in Monsieur le Prince Street, although continuing very 
active under the direction of Pierre Laffitte, and afterwards of M. 
JeannoUe, holds itself nevertheless apart from the great contempo- 
rary philosophical movement. Perhaps this conservative piety and 
isolation are a cause of weakness ; change and development are 
the essential conditions of philosophical life. On the contrary, 
the positivists, in the broad sense of the word, of whom we have 
been speaking, refrain from placing any limits to the develop- 
ment of science, or from surrounding it with barriers which it is 
forbidden to cross. They admit no limits to research or the 
formation of theories except those which are imposed by expe- 
rience itself, and by the criterion of intellectual success. In this 
they find ground of agreement with the group of metaphysical 
rationalists, all of whose tendencies and conclusions they doubt- 
less do not approve, but whom they nevertheless regard as 
co-workers for a common end. I wish to speak of the writers 
who have as a center and principal organ the Revue de Meta- 
physique. M. Xavier Leon, whose attachment to Fichte's philo- 
sophical conceptions is well known, is the editor. Around him 
are grouped the following thinkers : M. Brunschvicg, editor 
of the works of Pascal and author of L introduction a la vie de 
V esprit ; M. Chartier, whose vigorous Spinozism, revived by Lag- 
neau, would give courage to the most flagging intellectualist ; 
M. Elie Halevy, who has made a specialty of political and eco- 
nomical questions, but who nevertheless always shows, when 
treating of philosophical topics, the constant influence of his 
rationalistic principles ; M. L. Weber, whose recent work, Vers 
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le positivisme absolu par Videalisme, was reviewed in the July num- 
ber of this journal. This review may perhaps give some idea 
of the spirit of this worker, and of the character of the critical 
investigations carried on by thinkers whose ideas have much in 
common with those of the author. There is no doubt a tendency 
among these men to separate science from philosophy in accord- 
ance with the critical tradition, and perhaps even to subordinate 
it to metaphysical interests. This is, however, always under the 
well-understood condition that the positive achievements of 
science are to be strictly respected, and that, in going beyond 
them, none of its conclusions are to be denied. 

I should not be surprised if some one here brought forward as 
an objection the name and tendencies of M. Bergson. He is not 
regarded as a philosopher of the sciences, and the lively sympathy 
with which his doctrines have been welcomed, not only in France, 
but also in other countries, rests in general on tendencies and gen- 
eral attitudes of mind quite opposed to those of the intellectual- 
ists. His philosophy is often regarded as mysticism, a term of 
praise or blame according to those who use the word. It is in 
any case a very modern form of mysticism, which makes science 
serve other ends than those of the rationalists, but which respects 
it not less strictly than they. He not only professes that he is not 
to be outdone in respect for the methods and spirit of science, 
but that the main object of his metaphysic is to be experimental, 
to give the sounding stroke {coup de sonde) which will touch the 
real, which will come into contact and establish familiar relations 
with the nature of things-in-themselves. It is true that he is 
also the most admirable ' litteraire ' ^ in the world ; but he 
only intends that the infinite art of his phrasing shall serve as 
an instrument of precision, to make others perceive what he him- 
self perceives. In Matiere et memoire he supported the most 
daring and surprising conclusions of a spiritual character by a 
minute analysis of the phenomena of aphasia. In a communica- 
tion which he addressed to the Societe de Philosophic in I90i,he 

' In France the terms ' litteraires ' and ' scientifiques ' are commonly used to 
designate the members of the two great divisions of the teaching profession. 
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proposed to establish " by a touch of the finger," as he says, the 
phenomenon of hberty, and the distinction which he draws be- 
tween thought and the cerebral mechanism. In a recent con- 
ference, coming back to the same question, he treated it in a 
dialectical way, but excused himself for doing so, declaring 
strongly that he had never attached the least importance to a 
logical demonstration of this kind, except when used to justify 
and explain, after the event, a real fact which had been directly 
observed. One may contest the applications of this principle, 
but the principle itself remains incontestable and secure. 

I should not dare to guarantee the same for the very curious 
school of ' fideistes ' who are aUied with him, but whose views he 
does not in all respects adopt. For it is to be noted that this 
tendency has not grown up exclusively under his influence ; it is 
connected with the authoritative criticism of Mach, with similar 
works of M. Poincare, and with the very original researches of 
M. Gaston Milhaud, who was formerly Professor of Mathematics 
at the college of Montpellier and has lately become Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of that city. This point of view is 
represented in an article by M. Le Roy, "Un positivisme nou- 
veau," published in the Revue de metaphysique, and in a book 
by M. Wilbois, L esprit positif, which appeared last year in one 
volume. These titles in themselves are curious. These men are 
undermining the most generally accepted principles of science ; 
they interpret all the laws of nature as ' recipes ' for gaining con- 
trol over phenomena. The main object of these men is to show 
that all science is ' arbitrary ' ; that, for example, one could sub- 
stitute at will any law for that of gravitation, provided only that 
all physics should gradually undergo a series of correlative 
changes. They admit that it is not merely practical and in- 
dustrial necessities which determine the choice among the infinite 
number oi possible truths, but even that this results from our free 
will, pure and simple, and from our intellectual ' attitudes ' which 
are determined by nothing beyond themselves. Very well ! They 
certainly would not allow themselves to be called adversaries of 
science without a protest. They make a profession of it, they 
teach it, and some of them aid in its development. They also 
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make a rule of speaking of it with respect, as of an extremely 
interesting work from the intellectual point of view, and extremely 
useful from the practical. They even regard it as a proof of the 
creative power of the spirit and of its incomparable value. Thus 
the partisans of faith no longer stand to-day, as formerly, outside 
the experimental and rational domain. They no longer condemn 
it as a whole and on principle. The manifesto of M. Brunetiere 
on " la faillite de la science " was the expression of a state of mind 
which seems now a little antiquated. The Revue de philosophie, 
edited by Father Peillaube, is full of articles on molecular chem- 
istry, crystallography, physics, and cerebral anatomy. There is 
manifest here a profound change, which makes very evident the 
all-powerful influence of the psycho-social milieu on the judgment 
which each individual passes on his own beliefs and states of con- 
sciousness. Moreover, the results of this change are directly 
beneficial ; for, in discussing the opinions of their opponents, they 
are able at once to occupy the same ground. Instead of con- 
demning science from without, as had been formerly done, they 
now work from within to render it inoffensive to faith. The 
question between them and the pure rationahsts thus takes on 
the form of knowing what is true from the point of view of logic 
and experience, a statement of the problem which everyone can 
accept. 

To the scientific, is allied the more collective character of 
modern work. One man alone can erect a fine system ; a mul- 
tiplicity of workers who portion out the labor and reciprocally 
criticise and check their results, is the necessary condition of 
progress similar to that of the natural sciences. The Congress 
of Philosophy held at Paris in 1 900, under the presidency of M. 
Boutroux, was a great innovation, M. J. J. Gourd very clearly 
outlined its significance in his excellent lecture on the Progress 
of Philosophy towards and into science. That this congress ful- 
filled a need and responded to a desire on the part of philoso- 
phers, was proved by its success, and by the fact that this year a 
second congress of the same nature was held at Geneva. An 
account of this is given later. And, moreover, under the influ- 
ence of the powerful interest awakened by this first reunion, there 
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was founded in Paris, in 1900, a Societe de Philosophic whose ac- 
tivity has not diminished since its inauguration, and which at once 
united in a common work the most representative men of French 
philosophy. In these meetings, the aim is not merely to study 
the more external aspects of philosophical questions : the com- 
munications often deal directly with the most central problems of 
being and knowing. And if any one were to doubt that this would 
be the case, he would easily be reassured by the name of its leader, 
M. Xavier Leon, who has done more than any one else to found 
the society, and who still continues its main support. There is 
no publication which gives the living expression of the French 
philosophical movement better than the Bulletin de la Societe : ' 
all the tendencies and the interests of the moment are easily 
traceable in the report of the discussions. It is sufficient to run 
through these reports to ascertain that agreement of opinion is 
never attained by means of a prudent silence, or by verbal con- 
cessions ; and, moreover, it is not rare that the existence of com- 
mon positions emerges clearly from these discussions, so that 
new truths are discovered which become the point of departure 
for new researches. Two numbers are devoted each year to 
the publication by installments of a philosophical vocabulary, 
worked out and revised according to a new method of collabora- 
tion which would take too long to explain here, but whose ob- 
jective and impersonal character seems to me useful to point out. 

III. 

I come now to the works which belong more particularly to 
the present year. It goes without saying that there is no branch 
of the philosophical sciences which is not represented by some 
publications. I shall only speak here of the directions in which 
activity has been most remarkable.^ 

Jastrow said fifteen years ago that French psychology was 
above all characterized by the pathological method. And this, 

1 Bulletin de la Socilii franfaise de philosophie, Paris, Armand Colin, 1901 — 
1904. 

2 1 also omit intentionally historical works, referring, however, to two interesting 
facts : a revival of interest in the study of Schopenhauer, and a series of works on 
Renouvier, published on the occasion of his death. 
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on the whole, remains true. As a proof of the statement, we 
have the great works of MM. P. Raymond and Pierre Janet on 
Nevroses et idees fixes, also on Les obsessions et la psychastMnie ; 
the book of M. G. Dumas on La joie et la tristesse ; the works of 
Doctors Gley, Sollier, etc. The number of students engaged at 
present in this Hne of study is considerable. It is a movement 
that is important not only for science, but also for philosophy ; 
for it is to be remarked that the separatistic tendency, instead of 
increasing, has been lately diminishing. That, it seems to me, 
results partly from the general scientific movement which I re- 
ferred to above, and partly from the fact that a great many 
young men who devote themselves to the experimental study of 
psychology are at the same time penetrated by the ' Bergsonian ' 
or 'Durkheimian ' influences, which are both, although very differ- 
ent in character, eminently philosophical. M. Ribot, himself, 
whose celebrated works have very largely contributed to the 
adoption of the pathological method, never restricts himself to it 
exclusively ; and lately his interests have leaned to the side of a 
more general and more philosophical psychology. This is found 
to be the case in the Logique des sentiments, which has just ap- 
peared. It is above all a psychological work, as he points out 
himself in the preface, but of a psychology through which we 
constantly catch glimpses of truth, knowledge, and the social 
life. The idea of value, so essentially philosophical, occupies the 
prominent place in the book. This is not the place to examine 
this work, of which the readers of the Philosophical Review 
will learn through a more detailed report, and I only point out 
here its dominant character. 

The psychology of the laboratory itself seems to feel this ten- 
dency. M. Binet, the well-known director of L'annee psycholo- 
gique, has just published his Etude experimentale del' intelligence, in 
which he investigates not merely a single particular phenomenon 
as exhibited in a great number of subjects, but, on the contrary, 
all of the intellectual phenomena as exemplified in two children 
whom he knows very well, and whom he is able to follow in all 
the phases of their activity. His critical study of experiments made 
with Weber's compasses is animated by the same spirit. Finally, 
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psychological interest has now reached the great public, as the 
success of L Institut psycliologique, founded in igoo, shows. 
Here physicians, philosophers, and men of the world meet on a 
common ground ; and investigations are here carried on in zoolo- 
gical psychology, moral and criminal psychology, and finally the 
psychology of rare phenomena and of things formerly regarded 
as miraculous.' One must recognize, however, that on this last 
point French research is much less active than it is in England 
and America. 

But the psychological event of the year has been the appear- 
ance of t\\Q Journal de psychologie normale et patJiologiqtie , founded 
byM. Pierre Janet and M. G. Dumas. ^ This is a bi-monthly re- 
view which is divided into two parts : the one devoted to origi- 
nal articles, and the other to a general bibliography of psycholog- 
ical publications. The editors are assisted by a large number 
of young men who parcel out the works to be reviewed. The 
instructions which they receive, and which have been very strictly 
followed up to the present time, are to make these reports as 
exact and objective as possible, in order to render them of the 
greatest value to readers. To note only those which are more 
strictly philosophical, I shall mention the articles of M. Ribot on 
the method of the Questionnaire, of M. Grasset on Fear, of Dr. 
Mayer on Images and Secretions, of M. Paulhan on Memory, 
of MM. Lachelier and Parodi on the Visual Perception of Dis- 
tance, of M. Pierre Janet on Amnesia, of M. Sollier on the 
Language of Psychology. One may conclude from the an- 
nouncement of the programme for the second year that there is 
to be no diminution of psychological production. 

The recent intellectual movement which has reawakened in- 
terest in moral questions continues to make itself felt, and to 
inspire the publication of new works. No work which has ap- 
peared this year, however, is equal in importance to La morale et 
la science des moeurs by M. Levy-Bruhl, and L experience morale 
by M. F. Rauh, which were published last year. The discus- 

' See the Bulletin de V Institut gineral psychologique, published by M. J. Courtier, 
Paris, 4" Annee, 1904. Au Siege dela Society, 14 rue de Conde. 
2 Published by Felix Alcan. 
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sions which have been aroused by these two books are still very- 
far from being at an end. M. Levy-Bruhl's book has been 
criticised in an important article by M. Fauconnet, published in 
the Revue philosophique for January, 1904. M. Rauh has de- 
fended and developed his ideas against the objections of MM. 
Darlu, Belot, Evellin, and Elie Halevy, in a paper read before 
the Philosophical Society. Discussing in this paper the relation 
of his own thought to that of M. Levy-Bruhl, he showed that 
the latter's book was the necessary complement to his own work, 
although when this was published he was quite unacquainted 
with it. M. Levy-Bruhl had undertaken to demonstrate that 
there was no absolute theoretical ethics, and that what was 
called ethics changed in each epoch with the existing condi- 
tions to which it was applied. But then how shall a man liv- 
ing in this epoch, and conscious of this truth, act in directing 
his life ? How will he find an answer, if, for example, the 
question arises : What must I think from the moral point of 
view of individual property ? One cannot ignore questions so 
pressing, or decide them by chance with the eyes closed : one 
must always pass judgment in accordance with one's material and 
individual interests. There is in us a certain need of reasonable 
action which we must satisfy. Where can a principle of choice 
be found ? In our feehng, enlightened by facts. In our feehng, 
in our inner impulse, because there only can we experience that 
distinction between good and evil necessary for action ; en- 
lightened by the facts, because this voice of conscience can only 
pronounce in a competent manner if it knows whereof it speaks. 
In a word, in the judgment of the man who is recognized as 
upright, is the principle of morality : o oTzoudatoz xaucov xac 

llSTpOV. 

Can this judgment be rendered universal ? It cannot be 
known a priori. If irreducible differences of judgment occur 
among men who know well whereof they judge, and who are 
equally conscientious, so much the worse ! Let war break 
out ! But this is an hypothesis which does not actually arise, 
a simple logical possibility which we may legitimately hope 
that we shall escape. Moreover, experience shows us in every 
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enlightened conviction a communicable element, a principle of 
universality. One may, therefore, suppose that just as agree- 
ment is established by degrees in science, so there will take place 
a gradual convergence of moral sentiments. Instead of fixing 
the ethical system once for all, it will be created step by step ; 
but this will not at all lessen its value. This method is easier 
to apply in practice than to justify philosophically ; what is 
certain is that it is practically useful, and that tests of ' moral 
experiences ' of this kind are frequently made. One may read in 
this connection the series of articles which appeared in the Revue 
de metaphysique on Patriotism [patrie) ; this was the same con- 
ception which M. Rauh chose last year at the Ecole Normale in 
order to show the applications of his principle. The heat of the 
discussions which daily take place here between nationalists and 
internationalists give to this problem the great attraction of 
actuality. 

In the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales (a private school 
of higher studies which contains a section of ethics and educa- 
tion) the study of a series of definite moral problems such as prop- 
erty, charity, marriage, education, and the liberty of teaching, 
was undertaken last year, and is to be continued during the pres- 
ent year. This course is carried on by lectures, followed a week 
later by discussions upon the subject treated. Finally, I must 
not forget to mention in this connection the strenuous Union 
pour I'Action Morale, which is almost the only ethical society in 
France, and which has just received new vitality by being reor- 
ganized under the leadership of one of its founders of 1890, M. 
Paul Desjardins. Here monthly conferences are held where 
ideas are exchanged and compared. In order to prevent the 
discussions from becoming rambling, a little booklet, published 
in advance, contains the principal ' points of view ' which are to 
be brought forward, or of which it is hoped that a reconciliation 
may be found. The subject of the first meeting was the separ- 
ation of church and state ; and the booklet contained the opinions 
of theologians, statesmen, philosophers, and historians, treating 
the question from different points of view. Discussions of the 
same kind are announced on trusts, strikes, patriotism [la pati'ie), 
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the state and the government, the independence and power of 
the judiciary, etc. Moreover, it should be said that, aside from 
these discussions of moral questions arranged in advance, there 
is at the present time an intense interest in problems of this 
character among all cultivated Frenchmen. This interest is con- 
stantly finding expression in books, and in journals, and in the 
theatre, as well as in conversations of the most familiar character. 

Side by side with this tendency, a logical renaissance must be 
noted. It manifests itself under two forms : the logistiqice and the 
philosophy of the sciences. 

I give it the name of logistique from an old word which appears 
to be revived, and means formal logic in the sense of the algo- 
rithmic works of Schroder, of Boole, of Peirce, and of M. Peano. 
Its principal representative is M. Couturat, who has been led to 
this standpoint by his study of Leibniz. He has commenced 
the publication by installments of a great work which will appear 
directly in its complete form, Les principes logiqiies des matlie- 
matiques. It is intended to render accessible to the learned public 
the work of logico-mathematical fusion which was accomplished 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, and of which M. 
Russell has undertaken the synthesis.' 

Mathematicians, on the one hand, have undertaken the thor- 
ough exploration of the foundations of their science, in order to 
give an account of all the fundamental principles and postulates 
which it involves. Logicians, on the other hand, have freed 
themselves from the Aristotelian forms, and have discovered that, 
in addition to the relation of inclusion between concepts, there 
are other new classes of relations, which have in like manner 
formal properties which render them subject to the deductive 
procedure. Thus the former investigations have established the 
fundamental arithmetical or geometrical theorems, the theory of 
the whole and that of groups ; the latter, that of the classical 
syllogism, the estimation of orders and the logic of relations. 
Both lines of investigation converge towards the same point and 
continuity is established. 

> M. Milhaud devoted to the same subject an article in the Revue fhilosophique, 
March, 1904. 
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Investigation is carried on with no less enthusiasm in the field 
of the philosophy of the sciences. And, as it happens, it is the 
scientists themselves who more and more have undertaken the 
duty of carrying on these investigations. Only a short time ago 
the ideal of the ' savant of the pigeon hole ' still prevailed. 
He specialized in his little domain, where he was certain of un- 
disputed mastery, never lifting his head from his task for a view 
of the whole, despising generalizations and considering all phi- 
losophy as a romance, an "after-dinner topic of conversation for 
scholars," as an illustrious mathematician once said to me. This 
was also the time when hypotheses were forbidden, and when 
the physicist thought only of computations. Opinion has greatly 
changed. Is this because philosophers have shown that they 
have definitely broken with the old literary methods ? Is it be- 
cause unforseen discoveries, based on facts, have come to re-ani- 
mate the great intellectual interests of science ? Is it finally 
because of the illustrious ' example and the evident success of 
such men as M. Berthelot and M. Ernst Mach ? The latter's 
Mechanics was translated into French some months ago as a 
result of the general interest which was felt in his point of view. 
It would be difficult to determine exactly the causes of this 
change, but its existence is certain. The experimenter who is 
not a philosopher, and who isolates himself in his little corner, 
may still be able to make himself respected, but not more so 
than an honest workman. The men who make a name for 
themselves in their specialty are those who have ideas of the 
whole, and who assign this specialty to its proper place in a 
general theory of knowledge. Thus M. Poincare, Professor of 
Mechanics, has thought it worth while to unite and condense 
into one volume his views on mathematics and physics, which he 
has entitled. La science et I'hypothese ; M. H. Houssaye, Profes- 
sor of Biology, published in the library of scientific philosophy 
Nature et sciences naturelles ; M. Perrin, Professor of Physics, 
summarized his general ideas in a series of articles for the Revue 
de metaphysique ; M. Le Dantec, Professor of Embryology, who 
had more than once dealt with philosophical questions, has just 
published a work of pure criticism entitled, Les lois natnrelles, 
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whose general spirit resembles that of humanism, which has in- 
fluenced opinion so much during the past year. The first of 
last December M. Painleve gave a lecture before philosophers, 
which evoked great interest, on absolute motion, and on the dif- 
ference between the scholastic and Copernican notion of cause. 
All the scholars whom I have just named belong to the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The scientific philosophy of M. Duhem, Professor 
of Physics at the University of Bordeaux, expressed in his arti- 
cles in the different scientific reviews, and particularly in the 
Revue de philosophie, has given subject matter for a long discus- 
sion by M. Abel Rey in the Revue de tnetaphysique of last July. 
Adopting the Aristotelian and scholastic notion of q^iality, M. 
Duhem seeks to introduce it again into modern science, and to 
overthrow the tendency towards the reduction of phenomena to 
pure quantity, which has dominated it since Cartesianism. In 
chemistry he restores the peripatetic idea of a mixed body, where 
the components are only potentially present ; and he attempts to 
show that science, or at least physics, is a unitary system such that 
each of its truths presupposes an entire structure in which noth- 
ing can be verified or contested in isolation. He does not share, 
however, the more radical views of M. Le Roy on the arbitrary 
nature of scientific laws, and admits that the progress of science 
shows a certain convergence in its various results. It is easy to 
perceive the striking analogy between these tendencies and the 
philosophies of feeling or liberty of which we have spoken 
above. It would be difficult at the present time to discover a 
precise formula for this tendency ; its very nature, which is above 
all disorganizing, does not lend itself to synthesis. Only one 
thing appears distinctly : the fundamental antithesis between 
this state of mind and experimental rationalism, which is also 
manifesting itself with so much energy. For, on the one hand, 
it inspires the great majority of scientists of the laboratory, and 
particularly biologists ; and, on the other hand, it tends to or- 
ganize according to its peculiar principle the whole domain of 
sociology, where so much activity is at present shown ; while at 
the same time it attempts to find in the facts which it reveals the 
principle of a synthetic view by which it would be justified. If 
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there be anywhere in contemporary philosophy an actually irre- 
ducible antithesis, it seems indeed that it must be here. 

IV. 

All these tendencies came to light in the second Congress of 
Philosophy, which was held at Geneva under the presidency of 
MM. E. Naville and J. J. Gourd, from the 4th to the 8th of 
September, 1904. Although it was in principle international, 
only the Swiss, French, Germans, and Italians were well repre- 
sented there ; very few representatives came from other coun- 
tries. I shall speak more especially, because of the nature of 
this article, of the part taken by French philosophers in this con- 
gress ; and, because of the nature of this Review, I shall only 
treat of purely philosophical questions. 

This is not because the psychological school of Geneva, so 
ably represented by MM. Flournoy, Claparede, and their stu- 
dents, did not lend an element of great interest to this reunion. 
But one must limit oneself 

The first session was devoted to the role of the history of phi- 
losophy in the study of philosophy. The starting point of the 
discussion was a paper by M. Boutroux, in which he showed the 
inseparableness of these two problems. The illustrious pro- 
fessor said in substance that the history of philosophy is the best 
means of awakening philosophical interest, because " its great 
doctrines have in them a principle of life " ; and, moreover, he 
maintained that this study is necessary to prevent the mind from 
wandering in absurdities, or in the repetitions of the individual 
imagination. In order to have any value, a philosophy must be 
personal, but it must also continue the work of predecessors ; and, 
if one hopes to make any progress, a knowledge of the history 
of philosophy is absolutely essential. He who wishes to do use- 
ful work and to bring his contribution to the human patrimony, 
cannot be satisfied with being an original or distinguished thinker, 
but will make his originality consist in expressing with more 
force and depth an aspect of the universal. 

Notwithstanding some objections of M. Aars, and ingenious 
reservations by M. Rauh in favor of life and action, it seems in- 
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deed that the general opinion of congress (Windelband, Cantoni, 
Iwanowsky) agreed with that of the eminent speaker. 

Even M. Rauh did not deny that philosophy needed to have 
the spirit formed by a tradition which should impart the power of 
understanding the actual facts, and of employing them in the ser- 
vice of reason. Nor did M. Boutroux, on his part, deny that it is 
the desire of knowing and realizing our proper destiny which is 
the norm which determines the value and interest of historical 
problems. Thus both thinkers, it seems, could alike adopt the 
formula by which M. Boutroux summed up his thoughts : the 
present is not merely a datum to be known, but a work to be ac- 
complished, and consequently, a continuation of the past into the 
future. 

Still more striking was the agreement of philosophers on the 
question of the definition of philosophy ; and, in fact, in the con- 
versations which took place about the congress, I often noticed the 
satisfaction as well as astonishment which this agreement called 
forth. I have found the echo of this again in some reports recently 
published. Philosophers have been so often accused of not being 
able to understand each other that they have finally come to be- 
lieve it themselves. But the second as well as the first Congress 
of Philosophy refuted these prejudices. M. J. J . Gourd (Geneva) 
showed that philosophy is a union of three inseparable disciplines : 
psychology, in so far as it is not merely physiology ; metaphy- 
sics, in so far as it is neither an ontology nor a summary of 
the sciences, but a First Philosophy in the Baconian sense of 
the word ; and, finally, the Canonic, or science of values, which, 
more than anything else, gives to it its peculiar character. M. 
Stein (Berne) took as his starting point the definition that 
philosophy is the synthesis of the sciences, a synthesis which is 
never complete because its subject matter is constantly enriched. 
But how is the synthesis achieved > By the study of minds as 
much as by the study of science ; its two great divisions are 
the theory of knowledge and the philosophy of action. 

One cannot help comparing with these ideas those expressed by 
M. Windelband (Heidelberg), a propos of " Logic and its Present 
Duty." Under this title, he also understands the essential in 
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philosophy, namely the theory of knowledge ; and he strongly 
emphasizes its connection with the theory of value. The " present 
duty " of logic is to adapt itself to the historical sciences, to organ- 
ize them philosophically. Now this is impossible merely from 
the point of view of being, a logic of value is therefore what dis- 
tinguishes the " sciences of nature " from the " sciences of cul- 
ture." It is life and practice which are finally the last criterion, 
even of what is the most purely intellectual. 

AVhat is the outcome of all these communications ? A press- 
ing desire for action, and for intelligent action. This is the great 
problem in the order of the day. It was shown, moreover, in 
the number and range of the discussions which took place, not 
only in the section of ethics and sociology, but in that of general 
philosophy. M. Rauh, whose philosophical attitude we defined 
above, applied his method to the problem of free will, or rather 
to the efficacy of the will ; for what he asks is not whether our 
action interrupts the operation of the general law of determina- 
tion, but whether there are some influences against which we are 
powerless, and others which may be modified by the force of our 
own being. M. Chartier (Paris) likewise treated of the relation 
between knowledge and action. What M. Rauh apprehends in 
terms of feeling, he attempts to understand. And he justifies 
the position by the use of the Spinozistic conception of a deter- 
minism which is to be applied in concreto in each individual case, 
without reference to an abstract and general formula. The law 
enslaves us because it is detached from us, and thus appears to 
exercise restraint upon us. But the law exists no more than the 
' dormitive essence ; ' what really exists is the determination of 
the particular by the particular. Moreover, this determinism is 
accompanied in us by intelligence, and we have all the elements 
of liberty. To measure the degree of liberty is merely to ask 
oneself, what one can expect of oneself 

But one cannot be satisfied to remain on these heights. The 
most immediate and vital questions have been placed on the tapis. 
M. Darlu (Inspector-General, Paris) subjected the principles of 
modern government to a penetrating philosophical criticism. Can a 
great democratic republic prosper under the representative regime. 
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when it has the centralized and unitary form which France, but 
neither Switzerland nor the United States, possesses ? This has 
great advantages from the point of view of purely social progress 
and of the well-being of the lower classes. But is it not con- 
demned to perish through the pressure which Parliament exer- 
cises over the administration, by the abuse of the expenses which 
the deputies impose, and by the lack of continuity in its foreign 
policy? And, if such be the case, is not the remedy to be found 
in modifying the suffrage, the source of power and abuses, by con- 
ferring it, for example, upon the great institutions of the State, 
in proportion to their importance, and in such a way as to counter- 
act the injurious action of individual suffrage ? 

M. Boistel (Faculty of Law, Paris) dealt with the conception 
of moral personality. M. Christian Aars (Christiania) treated 
of the formation of ethical ideas, and the part which social life and 
heredity play in this. M. Wilfredo Pareto (University of Lau- 
sanne) discussed the great question of the individual and society. 
He took up the position of science, and refused systematically to 
say anything regarding feeling, and the normative judgments 
that may be passed on theories of solidarity or individualism. But 
the question which he treated, and perhaps the opinions which 
his communication expressed, found immediately a deep response 
in the audience. An agitated and confused discussion arose, until 
M. Elie Halevy intervened, and clearly pointed out the essential 
significations of the word individtmlism. In a few well-chosen 
words, he put the discussion upon such a clearly defined basis 
that it was clearly necessary either to go over the whole discus- 
sion from the beginning, or to close the meeting. The hour was 
late ; and so M. Pareto was unfortunately compelled to choose 
the latter course. 

I began by giving the most prominent place to all papers and 
discussions in the congress that dealt with the ethical questions 
which to-day hold the first place in our interests, and which seem to 
me to have given its characteristic tone to the reunion at Geneva. 

But its general spirit would be but inadequately represented if 
this account were not supplemented, first, by a reference to ques- 
tions of pure speculation, and, secondly, to those of logic and the 
philosophy of the sciences. 
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Undoubtedly it was in the treatment of a purely speculative 
question that the greatest personal triumph was achieved. I 
refer to the communication of M. Bergson on psycho-physical 
parallelism, to which he has for some years been opposed. It is 
certain that the result of his discussion has been to destroy the 
incontestable character of 'a working hypothesis,' which Taine, 
Tyndall, and nearly all the experimental school claimed for 
it. His decided spiritualism rests essentially on the affirmation 
that there are a great many things in the mind which have no 
definite concomitant in the brain. In Mature et memoire he 
advanced arguments in favor of this thesis that are known to 
everybody. He restated his position two years in a lecture 
which attracted much attention, basing it on considerations of 
method and experience. This time he proposed to demonstrate 
it a priori, by the analysis of fundamental positions which one is 
obliged to make use of, and by the contradiction that they imply. 
The theory of parallelism, he maintains, demands that one should 
hold that realism and idealism are both true at the same time, 
the existence of a world of which our brain makes a part, and 
the creation of this world by the functions of our thought. 
The author himself said that he would not have been entirely 
convinced by this subtle demonstration, if it had not been the 
systematization and justification of the ideas to which he had 
been led by more experimental evidence. It would be im- 
possible to review the argument here without taking away from 
it all its force. It may be found in the Congress reports, and in 
the November number of the Revue de metaphysiqiie, where it 
ought to be read at length. It greatly astonished the philos- 
ophers who did not know M. Bergson well ; it provoked lively 
objections ; it caused those to reflect who are not satisfied with 
the simple establishment of facts and who aim to apprehend, in a 
total view, that mysterious reality which we have all agreed in 
recognizing as the proper object of philosophy, — the activity 
which knows and wills. 

No such brilliant communication was made in the field of the 
philosophy of the sciences. But it was shown that there is at 
the present time in all branches of this subject such a degree of 
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activity that we may expect from it at any time a harvest of results 
of great significance. In the ' Logistique ' (the revival of the 
word was recognized by the congress) the presence alone of MM. 
Peano, Couturat, Vailati, and Itelson, with M. Fehr as presiding 
ofBcer, was sufficient to guarantee the interest and importance of 
the questions treated. As much must be said for the regretted 
Paul Tannery at the head of the historians of the sciences : 
Ernest Lebon, le P. BuUiot, Berr, Carra de Vaux, with whom are 
associated by correspondence M. Zeuthen and M. Duhem. M . 
Adrien Naville (Geneva) defended his favorite notion of the 
theorematic law ; M. Pierre Boutroux (Paris) introduced inter- 
esting considerations on correspondence in mathematics, and 
consequently on the role which experience plays as the basis of 
analysis; M. le Colonel Hartmann (Paris), the notion of force in 
physics ; M. Tommasina (Geneva) discussed the mechanical prin- 
ciple of evolution ; M. Appuhn (Orleans) explained by the theory 
o{ epigencsis the Spinozistic doctrine of the individuality of the 
body. An important meeting was devoted to neo-vitalism and 
teleology under the auspices of Professor Reinke (Kiel), whose 
views were opposed by MM. Yung, Chodat, and Bard 
(Geneva), Lasson (Berlin), Windelband, and Rauh. M. Giard 
(Faculty of the Sciences, Paris) also opposed this thesis in 
a paper which unfortunately he was not present himself to 
read. I had occasion to say above with what enthusiasm 
scientists interest themselves in philosophy at the present day ; 
the work of this section was a proof of this. In conclusion, 
two questions occupied the attention of the congress : one was 
the publication of the Vocabidaire critique de la philosophic , of 
which we have already spoken ; the other that of the Langue 
internationale ; it brought a veritable ovation to M. Couturat, 
the ardent advocate of this idea, and one of the two authors of 
the fine work, so scholarly and philosophical, on L'histoire de la 
langue universelle. Germany, until now so unfavorable to this 
movement,' has just given it its support. The Congress of 
1904 unanimously reelected M. Couturat, who represented the 
congress of 1900 at the Delegation, and associated with him 
M. Ludwig Stein (of Berne). Perhaps it will be interesting to 
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know that at its first meeting after the congress, the Societe 
fran^aise de Philosophie signified its willingness to take part in 
this work, and that M. Bergson consented to be its delegate. 

Andre Lalande, 
Charge de conferences a I' Universite de Paris. 



APPENDIX. 

Programmes of Philosophy in Secondary French Education and of the 

Subjects on ^VHICH Candidates for the Baccalaureate 

ARE Examined. 

(To be enforced for the first time in July, 1905.) 

A. Classe de Philosophie. 

I. Introduction : Objet et divisions de la philosophie. 

II. PSYCHOLOGIE : Caracteres propres des faitspsychologiques ; la conscience. — 
I. Lavieintellectitelle. Les donnees de la connaissance. — Sensations. — Images. 

— Memoire et Association. —L' attention et la reflexion. — La formation des idees 
abstraites et general es. — Le jugement et le raisonnement. — L'activite creatrice del 
'esprit. — Les signes ; rapports du langage et de la pensee. — Les principes ration- 
nels : leur developpement et leur r61e. — Formation de I'idee de corps et perception 
du monde exterieur. 

2. La vie affective et active. La plaisir et la douleur. Les Amotions et les pas- 
sions. La sympathie et 1' imitation. — Les inclinations. Les instincts. L' habitude. 

— La volonte et le caractere. — La liberty. 

3. Conclusion. Le physique et le moral. — L' automatisme psy chologique. — La 
personnalitS. L'id^e du moi. 

III. Notions SOMMAIRES d'esthetique. Le Beau et Fart. 

IV. LoGiQUE. I. Logique formelle : les termes; les propositions; les diverses 
formes de raisonnement. 

2. La Science : Classification et hierarchic des sciences. 

3. Methode des science mathhiiatiques : Definitions. — Axiomes et postulats. — 
Demonstration. 

4. Methode des sciences dt la nature. L' experience. Les methodes d' observation 
et d' experimentation. — L'hypoth^se; les theories. — Role de I'induction et de la 
deduction dans les sciences de la nature. — La classification. 

5. Methode des sciences viorales et sociales. Les precedes de la psychologic. — 
Rapports de I'histoire et des sciences sociales. 

V. Morale. Objet et caractere de la morale. — Les donnees de la conscience 
morale : obligation et sanction. — Les mobiles de la conduite et les fins de la vie hu- 
maine : le plaisir, le sentiment, la raison ; I'interfit personnel et I'intergt general. — 
Le devoir et le bonheur. — La perfection individuelle et le progr^s del'humanite. 

Morale personelle. Le sentiment de la responsabilite. — La vertu et le vice. — 
La dignite personnelle et 1' autonomic morale. 

Morale domestique. La constitution morale et le rSle social de la famille. — 
L'autorite dans la famille. 
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Morale sociale. Le droit. Justice et charite. \a solidarite. — Les droits. Re- 
spect de la vie et de la liberty individuelles. La propriiti et le travail. La liberte 
de penser. 

Morale civique et politique. La Nation et la Loi. — La Patrie. — L'Etat et ses 
fonctions. — La democratie. L'egalite civile et politique. 

(Le professeur insistera, tant a propos de la morale personelle que de la morale 
sociale, sur les dangers del'alcoolisme. ) 

MfeTAPHYSiQUE. Valeur et limites de la connaissance. — Les problemes de la phi- 
losophie premiere : la Matiere, I'Ame et Dieu. — Rapports de la ra^taphysique avec 
la science et la morale. 

AuTEiTRS PHiLOSOPHiQUES. Une liste de 40 ouvrages de philosophie grecque, 
latine, anglaise, allemande et francaise " entre lesquels le professeur doit choisir 
quatre textes qui seront commentes en classe et qui serviront de base k 1' exposition 
des systemes de philosophie auxguels ils se rattachent. ' ' 

B. Classe de Math£matiques El^mentaires. 

L Eliments de philosophie scientifique. Introduction: La connaissance vulgaire 
et la connaissance scientifique. (Tout le reste comme le programme de Logique de 
la classe de Philosophie, a partie de " La Science, classification et hierarchie des 
Sciences, etc." 

II. Elements de philosophie fiiorale. Les conditions psychologiques de la vie 
morale. (Tout le reste, comme le programme de Morale de la Classe de Philosophie. ) 



